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INTRODUCTION. 


Qur subscribers who have been acquainted with this 
work from its commencement, need only be told, that 
the general aim to be pursued in future, is similar 
to what has been made the object of the past. To ren- 
der his labors useful anc instructing to his brethren in 
general, and to others who may peruse the pages of the 
Christian Repository, has ever been the wish of the 
Editor. He does not anticipate the cordial approbation 
of all his readers. This would be calculating too much 
on the various sentiments, tastes, and passions of men. 
It is enough to prevent his hands from becoming weary, 
and his heartérom fainting, to be fully persuaded that 


his labors are useful; that they answer, in a great. 


measure, the benevolent object of their design; and 
that they are blessed by the provident hand of our Fa- 
ther in heaven. 

Were less indulgence granted to some correspond- 
ents, a few readers, perhaps, would be better gratified ; 
but it was not consistent with the original plan of the 
work to limit every writer to the peculiarities of the 
Editor’s views. It is still thought best not to deviate 
from this plan. Writers of all denominations of Chris- 
tians, whose works bear evident marks of candor, will 
be admitted to a reasonable extent; but the Editor 
would claim the privilege of offering his remarks upon 
them, if he thinks proper. He does not, however, wish 
to be considered responsible, tho some things from his 
correspondents which do not fully agree with his sen- 
timents, should pass unnoticed. To descend to every 
particular of this kind, would be a labor, that could 
render no essential benefit to our readers. The Editor, 
however, will endeavor to exercise a watchful care, 
that such liberties to an undue extent shall not be taken. 
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In a work like this, calculated for readers of various 
tastes and habits of life, it is thought best in selections, 
not always to cull from literary sources, nor wholly to 
exclude a few biblical criticisms, tho they may deal in 
terms which, to the mere English reader, are hard to 
be understood. But in relation to these things, a middle 
course, for the most part, will be pursued. 

The doctrine of future punishment is a subject on 
which our brethren are much divided, and which, here- 
tofore, has been made a subject of no small contention. 
Had each one been willing that his neighbor should 
have enjoyed his own faith unmolested, those difficul- 
ties might have been the more easily handled, and the 
more readily laid aside. But the ambitious zeal of the 
aspiring, is not easily conquered. And if the spirit of 
proselytism among us, has not compassed sea, it has 
spread like a contagious disease, on land. 

It is not to be expected that we can wholly avoid 
subjects which treat of future punishment. It would 
be inconsistent with the plan of this work, and with that 
liberty which is our right, and which others, who have 
the same right, are disposed to indulge. Why should 
we be thought aggressors, because we would show our 
reasons for believing-future punishment to be a scrip- 
ture doctrine? Have we a standard of orthedoxy, aside 
from the Bible, by which we would try religious senti- 
ments ? Did we acknowledge the Pope, father, he should 
be our standard. Had we created bishops, archbishops, 
or primates, to their decisions we would submit. -But 
now we only ask, that they would regard us as they 
wish that we should regard them, and be willing to 
grant us as much liberty, as they are disposed to take 


themselves. 
Whatever is calculated to illustrate that which may 


be thought obscure in the Scriptures, or hard to be un- 
derstood, will be admitted in the Christian Repository. 
Subjects doctrinal, controversial, historical, biographi- 
cal, practical, and obituary, will comprise the greater 
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portion of its contents. Proceedings of Universalist 
Associations, religious intelligence, particularly of the 
Universalist connexion, and poetical productions, as 
heretofore, will be inserted, Favors from correspond- 
ents are solicited ; particularly, the inteHigence of reli- 
gious concerns in our own State. Where no credit is 
given, the pieces will be understood to be editorial. 
The continuation of sermons, contained in the follow- 
ing numbers, will be understood to be Br. ‘Turner’s, till 


a contrary notice is given. 


SERMON XVI. 


Matthew xxv. 29.—For unto every one that hath shall be giy- 
en, and he shall haye abundance ; but from him that hath 


not, shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

The correct understanding of the doctrine of the text, 
will depend in some meastre, upon an explanation of 
its phraseology, which doubtless appears singular, and - 
as involving some difficulty. The first assertion may 
be more easily understood than the last. We can un- 
derstand how he, who already possesses something may 
receive more; but it may be difficult to conceive how 
he, who hath not can have taken from him that which 
he hath. Apparent difficulties in a sentence, are to be 
removed by reference to the same subject, where it is 
treated in other words, and in those which are explan- 
atory, and by comparing one part of the discourse with 
another. In St. Mark’s gospel we have the same idea 
as we find in the last sentence of our text, but expressed 
differently, “from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away, even that which he seemeth to have.” A man 
may seem to have much, and yet possess nothing. He 
may retain in his possession the property of another, 
which may be called his own, but as he does not render 
it productive, he cannot therefore be called rich ; in 
the sense of the text, “he hath not; and when called 
to surrender his ostensible wealth, the real proprietor 
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takes from him what “he seemed to have.”” This con- 
dition is the direct opposite of that, described by the 
apostle Paul, and the knowledge of the one will enable 
us to understand the other ; “as poor, yet making many 
rich, as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 
You will not consider it hard to decide to which con- 
dition to give the preference, to apparent wealth, with 
real poverty, or to apparent poverty with real wealth. 


The words which have been read as the foundation 
of a discourse, are a part, and form the conclusion of a 
noted parable, generally called the parable of the tal- 
ents. We shall read the whole, that you may the more 
clearly see the connexion of its several parts. “For the 
kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far coun- 
try, who called his own servants, and delivered unto 
them his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one ; to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability ; and straightway took his 
journey. Then he that had received the five talents 
went and traded with the same, and made them other 
five talents. And likewise he that had received two, he 
also gained other two. But he that had received one, 
went and digged 1 in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. 
After a long time thelord of those servants cometh, and 
reckoneth with them. And so he that had received five 
talents came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents ; behold, I 
have gained besides them five talents more. His lord 
said unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two tal- 
ents: behold, I have gained two other talents besides 
them. His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, { will make thee ruler over many things: enter 
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thou into the joy of thy lord. Then he which had re- 
ceived the one talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee 
that that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast 
not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strewed : 
and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine. His lord an- 
swered and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not strewed: thou oughtest 
therefore to have put my money to the exchangers, and 
then at my coming I should have received mine own 
with usury. Take therefore the talent from him and 
give it unto him that hath ten talents. For unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance: but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

In establishing the truth of the doctrine, stated in 
the text, we are to show, that the riches which the 208- 
pel presents, depend upon improvement; that talents. 
are given us, as the means for increasing our usefulness 
and felicity ; and that a misimprovement or neglect of 
those means will endanger their forfeiture. “From 
him that hath not, shail be taken away, even that which 
he hath.” 

Tho these may be considered as distinct propositions, 
yet they are capable of being treated collectively. The 
truth of each of them is made apparent in the history of 
the nation to whom this parable was spoken, and with 
reference to whom, it doubtless had a special applica- 
tion. The Jews are said to “have received the law 
by the disposition of angels, and not kept it.’ We 
believe, that the legal dispensation was calculated 
and designed as a mean of improvement. It might have 
been a blessing to those who originally received it, and 
through them to others. But to accomplish these pur- 
poses, the law must be improved. Its types and cere- 
monies must be understood, and they must be employ- 


ed to advance the interests of man universally, by lead- 
1* 
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ing the mind to their real signification, or a Jew who 
boasted of his privileges, and thought himself rich toward 
God, would still be poor, and miserable. Of what use 
are lamps without oil ? Or of what advantage, those 
which have oil, but remain unlighted? The Jews are 
described in the preceding parable as “taking their 
lamps, to go forth and meet the bridegroom, but taking 
no oil with them.” It seems, that in them was verified 
the sentiment of Solomon, that to “put a price into the 
hands of a fool,” who has no disposition to improve it, 
is of little or nouse. The conduct of Deity towards the 
house of Israel justifies our statement. “The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruit thereof.” The doer of the law 
was shut against that nation ; and what they had, or 
seemed to have was taken away. So in the parable of 
which the text is a part, “the one talent” which had long 
been buried in the earth, was not suffered to be finally 
lost. It was taken from him, who first possessed it, 
and given to him who had received five talents, by the 
use of which he had gained other five ; and thus “to 
him that had, was given, that he might have abundance.” 
A wise man will make good use of that which another 
despises, and in every view, it is proper, that he who 
is most inclined to improve what he possesses, should 
possess the most: and this will, in the nature of things, 
generally be the case. If you will read the history of 
Saint Paul, you will find, that while he was a Jew, his 
religion was of but little use to him, but that with the 
hight of Christianity, with the holy oil in his vessel, he 
relights the lamp of the former dispensation, and dis- 
courses intelligibly upon its comparative excellence and 


glory. Thehidden talent was brought forth, put to use, 
and rendered productive. 


But to give the subject an application to present cir- 
cumstances ; we boast of possessing the gospel, and 
enjoying the means of understanding and profiting by it. 
But we ought to remember, that the gospel, whether 
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considered as five talents, or two, or one, is sent or com- 
mitted to us, but as the foundation of improvement ; it 
is the means put into our hands to enable us to become 
rich towards God. If the man who had but one talent 
could neglect to use it, so could he who had two ; and 
he that had five might do the same. And ifaJew could 
neglect or misimprove the law, a christian can neglect 
or misimprove the better dispensation. And, further, 
as the greatest number of talents would not have made 
the possessor rich if he had not traded upon them, or 
put them to use, so neither will the gospel prove a source 
of advantage or felicity unless it is improved. We talk 
of the value of the Bible, but of what value is it, if we 
leave it unread ? And if we read it, and do not exercise 
our reason and the powers of our understanding, in as- 
certaining its true sense, by comparing one part with 
another, it is of no more value than a talent, wrapped in 
a napkin and hidden in the earth. You may say, you 
are rich and increased with geods; but your wealth is 
unproductive, and therefore in the sense of the subject, 
no wealth at all. It need not be urged, that we have 
not all the opportunity or means of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the truth. “The spirit,” at least in a certain 
measure, “is given to every man to profit withal.”? And 
it is remarkable, that in the parable before us, the talents 
are said to have been “given to every man according to 
his several ability.” The common interpretation of the 
parable goes upon the supposition, that a man’s abilities 
are his talents ; but this interpretation would be “a 
darkening of council by words without knowledge.” It 
would seem to show, that our talents are given us, ac- 
cerding to the talents we already possess. The true 
sense appears to be this, we have means and epportuni- 
ties, put into our hands, for benefiting ourselves and 
others, according to the intellecual or mental endow- 
ments which God has given us. Talents are special 


gifts; ability is the power to improve them and render 
them productive. 
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In the light, derived from our subject, let us then in- 
quire how we may improve the gifts of God, in such a 
manner as te reap the reward, which the context de- 
scribes as being conferred upon the faithful. I shall 
confine my observations, under this article, to the use of 
knowledge, and the exercise of the affections. In these 
cases, I hope to make it appear, that like him who had 
the five talents, and him that had the two, we are capa- 
ble of doubling our intellectual and moral possessions. 

Every man who has reflected upon the subject, and 
has learned any thing of the nature and operation of 
that law of the human mind, by which one idea produces 
another, and by which all our ideas become associated, 
will readily perceive, in what an immense ratio know- 
ledge increases, when the powers of the mind are called 
forth, and an object presented on which they act. When 
a talent is given, the ability is exercised ; and where the 
disposition exists to accumulate intellectual wealth, the 
increase will be, at least, in the proportion, assigned in 
the parable. There is an aptness, and an analogy in 
this parable, which deserve notice. The five talents 
produced other five ; the two produced other two. Such 
asum of money wisely employed produces so much, 
and that so much more, till the original sum is doubled. 
Such an idea, by association, gives birth to another, and 
that to a third, till the sum of knowledge is wonderfully 
increased. We are sometimes struck with surprise, 
that, in a given time, there should have been such a vast 
increase of knowledge; we may think it strange, that 
the scripture should speak of a time, when, “the plough- 
man should overtake the reaper, and he that treadeth 
grapes him that soweth seed ;’? but our surprise will 
cease, when we refleet, that when the sum of knowledge 
has arrived to be considerable, the greater must be its 
increase, as it is exercised and improved, tho the law of 
proportion is observed in both cases? And whether a 
man have five talents, or two, or enly one, a careful and 
zealous improvement will not fail to double them. The 
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stock of knowledge which is intellectual wealth, is in- 
creased, much in the same manner, and certainly in as 
great proportion as the riches of this world. 

But this is not all. I do not tell you, that, in order 
to be rich, aman must be a miser. This is the worst of 
all kinds of poverty: and besides, is directly contrary 
to the spirit of the subject, and the moral lesson taught 
in the parable. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” It may appear strange, 
but it is nevertheless true, that the more of intellectual 
wealth a man communicates, the more he will possess. 
If we attempt to exclude the light from others, we shall 
be in the dark ourselves. And if one is capable of in- 
structing his fellow-men, his own increase of know- 
ledge wiil keep pace with theirs; and when he ceases 
to enlighten them, it is a good proof, that his own light 
1s extinguished, or has grown dim, or at least, has not 
increased i in splendor. ) 

But the exercise of the affections is capable of pro- 
ducing a fund of the purest, richest satisfaction. It is 
in this case, in particular, that our talents are put to 
use, and when he who gave them to us demands them, 
he receives his own, with an immense income. The 
desire of happiness is implanted in every man’s breast ; 
and to promote and secure it, he directs all the faculties 
and energies of his soul. Suppose then, that his efforts 
are crowned with success, you behold him satisfied and 
delighted with his condition ; but you contemplate him 
only as an insulated being, unconnected with society, 
and of consequence, not asharer in its joys. But con- 
sider man in a relative capacity, as a social being, as 
capable of imparting as well as receiving good; as the 
head of a family, as a neighbor, as an active friend to 
the distressed, or ¥f you please, as placed in a station, 
in which he rules the destinies of his country, and mil- 
lions looking up to him, as the defender of their liber- 
ties and the supporter of their rights. Let such a man 
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possess tie same benevolence in principle, which leads 
him to seek his own good, and that of his domestic re- 
lations, and let him employ his abilities to dispense good, 
in the widest, possible extent, and see his efforts suc- 
cessful, and you have a practical commentary upon the 
text. You see a man whose talents are out at use, and 
which produce large interest without wrong to any one. 
He who gave them receives his own, and the improver 
becomes rich by employing what was lent him, and the 
circulation of the blessing has conferred happiness and 
jey upon many. This is indeed the exercise of the true 
self-love. Its beginnings are small, but its latter end 
is greatly increased. That this is the true divinity, I 
am as certain for myself, as I am that it is practically 
good,in society. The Savior had the promise, that he 
“should see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 
It was the prospect of the reward which inspired his 
zeal, and animated his efforts. The salvation, the hap- 
piness, the glory of the universe formed the crown for 
which he ran the race, set before him. | For “this joy he 
endured the cross, and despised the shame.” ‘Thy five 
talents have gained five talents more. “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

That the neglect or misimprovement of our talents 
endangers their forfeiture, is toe evident to require much 
time to prove. Iam not certain that this, however, 
implies any direct agency, or immediate act of Deity. 
The result may be accounted for in another way. Tal- 
ents neglected lose their value. They are taken away 
when they become useless in the hands of the possessor. 
There is no object, temporal or spiritual, but what we 
may as well be entirely destitute of it, as to misuse or 
neglect toemploy it in doing good. 

‘To encourage us in the discharge of*duty, and in the 
faithful improvement of our respective talents, we are 
presented with the plaudit which the Lord bestows, and 
the reward which he confers upon the fidelity of his ser- 
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vants, when he takes account of their services, and the 
means which they employed have wrought their full end. 
“Thou hast been faithful over a few things, [ will make 
thee ruler over many things ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.”” Every man that exerts himself for the pro- 
motion of human welfare kaows something of this; if 
he has given but a cup of cold water in a disciple’s name, 
his reward is sure, his talent has produced its proper 
avails: and this enabled him to judge, in some degree, 
of the satisfaction which will result from a life devoted 
to God, and employed in acts of love. On the other 
hand, the subject employs dissuasives from the contra- 
ry course: “Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
This denunciation is now in execution upon the people 
to whom the parable was originally addressed. We 
are to take them for an example, and profit by their 
errors. We are to remember, that time, opportunities, 
talents, and blessings unused, or improperly employed, 
will assuredly add to the poignancy of our feelings, and 
increase the infelicity of our condition, when we become 
sensible of our delinquency. May we be watchful and 
active; may we “study to show ourselves approved 
unto God,” and “in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, have our 
conversation in the world,” 


From the Introduction to the Improved Version of the New Tes- 
tament by a Society in England. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE RECEIVED TEXT.—EDITIONS oF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT BY CARDINAL XIMENES, BY 
ERASMUS, ROBERT STEPHENS, BEZA, AND ELZEVIR. 


If this Version of the Christian Scriptures possesses 
any merit, it is that of being translated from the most 
correct Text of the original which has hitherto been 


- published. 
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A text perfectly correct, that is, which shall in every 
particular exactly correspond with the autograph of the 
apostles and evangelists, is not to be expected. We 
must content ourselves with approximating as nearly as 
possible to the original. The utility of this is too obvi- 
ous to need either proof or illustration. 

The Received. Text of the New Testament is that 
which is in general use. 

The degree of credit which is due to the accuracy of 
the Received Text will appear from the following brief 
detail of faets. 

The New lestament was originally written in Greek, 
perhaps with the exception of the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews; of which books, how- 
ever, the earliest copies extant are in the Greek ian- 
guage. 

Previously to the Reformation in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, the Greek copies were grown into disuse : the priests 
used an imperfect Latin translation in the public offices 
of religion, and all translations into the vulgar tongue 
for the use of the common people were prohibited or 
discouraged. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Cardinal 
Ximenes printed, at Alcala in Spain, a magnificent edi- 
tion ef the whole Bible in several languages. In this 
edition was contained a copy of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek; which was made from a collation of 
various manuscripts, which were then thought to be of 
great authority, but which are now known to have been 
of little value. This edition, which is commonly called 
the Complutensian Polyglot, from Complutum, the Ro- 
man name for Alcala, was net licensed for publication 
till A. D. 1522, tho it had been printed many years be- 
fore. The manuscripts from which it was published 
are now irrecoverably lost, having been sold by the li- 
brarian to a rocket-maker about the year 1760.* 


*See Dr. Marsh's edition of Michaelis’s Introduction to New 
Teatament, vol. ti. p. 441. 
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A. D. 1516, Erasmus, residing at Basle in Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of superintending the publication 
of the works of Jerome, was employed by Froben the 
printer, to publish an edition of the Greek Testament, 
from a few manuscripts which he found in the vicinity 
of that city, all of which were modern and comparative- 
ly of little value. Erasmus was not allowed time suffi- 
cient to revive the publication with that attention and 
care, which the importance of the work required: he 
complains that the persons whom he employed to correct 
the press, sometimes altered, the copy without his per- 
mission, and he acknowledges that his first edition was 
very incorrect. He published a fourth edition A. D. 
1527, in which, to obviate the clamor of bigots, he in- 
troduced many alterations to make it agree with the 
edition of Cardinal Ximenes. 

A. D. 1550, Robert Stephens, a learned printer at 
Paris, published a splendid edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek ; in which he availed himself of the 
Complutensian Polyglot, and likewise of the permission 
granted by the king of France to collate fifteen manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library. Most of these manu- 
Scripts are to this day in the National or Imperial Li- 
brary at Paris, and are found to contain only parts of 
the New Testament: and few of them are either of 
great antiquity or of much value. They were collated 
and the various readings noted by Henry Stephens, the 
son of Robert, a vouth about eighteen years of age. This 

book, being splendidly printed, with great professions 
of accuracy by the editor, was long supposed to be a 
correct and immaculate work: but upon closer inspec- 
tion it has been discovered to abound with errors. The 
text, excepting the Revelation, in which he follows the 
Complutensian edition, is almost wholly copied from the 


fifth edition of Erasmus, with very few and inconsider- 
able variations.* 


* Robert Stephens was the person who divided the New Tes- 
tament into verses. He performed this task while he was upon a 
2 
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A. D. 1589, Theodore Beza, professor of Theology at 
Geneva, and successor to John Calvin, published a crit- 
ical edition of the Greek Testament, in which he made 
use of Robert Stephens’s own copy, with maiy addition- 
al various readings from the manuscripts collated by 
Henry Stephens. Beza was also in possession of two 
most ancient and most valuable manuscripts ; one of 
which, containing the Gospels and the Acts in Greek 
and Latin, he afterwards gave to the University of Cam- 
bridge: and the other, called the Clermont manuscript, 
which contained the Epistles of Paul, was transferred 
to the Royal Library at Paris. Beza took but little 
pains, and exercised but little judgment, in the correc- 
tion of the text and the selection of the best readings. 
Nevertheless the text of Beza being esteemed the most 
accurate of those which had been then published, was 
selected as the standard of the English version publish- 
ed by authority. Beza’s text, however, appears in fact 
to be nothing more, than a republication of Robert Ste- 
phens’s with some trifling variations. 

A. D. 1624, an edition of the Greek Testament was 
published at Leyden, at the office of the Elzevirs, who 
were the most eminent printers of the time. The edit- 
or who superintended the publication is unknown. This 
edition differs very little from the text of Robert Ste- 
phens. A few variations are admitted from the edition 
of Beza, and a very few more upon some unknown au- 
thority ; but it does not appear that the editor was in 
possession of any manuscript. This edition however, 
being elegantly printed, and the Elzevirs being in high 
reputation for correctness of typography, it was unac- 
journey from Lyons to Paris, in order to adapt it toa Greek 
Concordance which he was then preparing for the press. He 
placed the figures in the margin of his page. The first edition, 
in which the verses were printed separate with the number prefix- 
edto each, was the English New Testament, printed at Geneva, 


A.D. 1557. The division into chapters had been made in the 


thirteenth century by Cardinal Hugo, to adapt the New Testament 
to a Latin Concordance. 
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countably taken for granted that it exhibited a pure and 
perfect text. This, therefore, became the standard of 
all succeeding editions, from which few editors till very 
lately have presumed to vary : and this constitutes the 
‘Received Text.” 

Thus it appears, that the Received Text stands upon 
the authority of the unknown editor of the Elzevir 
edition, who copied the text of Robert Stephens, 
introducing a few variations from that of Beza. The 
edition of Beza was also taken from that of Robert 
Stephens, with a few trifling and sometimes even 
arbitrary alterations. But Robert Stephens’s famous 
edition of A. D. 1550 is a close copy of the fifth edition 
of Erasmus with some alterations in the book of Revela- 
tion from the Complutensian Polyglet, and the addition | 
of a few various readings, collected by a youth of 
eighteen, from fifteen manuscripts of litle value. And, 
finally, Erasmus’s edition itself, which is the prototype. 
of them all, was formed hastily and negligently from 
a few manuscripts of little authority, which accidentally 
came into his possession at Basle, where he was engaged 
by Froben in editing the works of Jerome, and where he 
had no further assistance, than what he could derive 
from the Vulgate Version, and from inaccurate editions 
of some of the early ecclesiastical writers. 

From the few advantages which were possessed, and 
from the little care which was taken, by the early 
editors, it may justly be concluded, not only that the 
Received Text is not a perfect copy of the apostolic 
originals, but that it is still capable of very considerable 
improvement, by the same means, which are adopted by 
men of learning and sagacity, for correcting and 
restoring the text of other ancient writers*. 


* See Griesbach’s Prolegomena, sec. 1.; Dr. Marsh’s Miehae- 
lis, vol, ii. chap. xii. sec. 1. 
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QUESTION ON GOD’S WILL. 


Was ever any thing transacted contrary to the will of him 
who created all things? If this question be answered in the 
affirmative, in what manner did we become free agents? 


The above question was sent us by one of our. sub- 
scribers. The solution of it, on some accounts, may 
be attended with some little difficulty. Men with res- 
pect to their sentiments of the divine government, are 
divided into two general classes. ‘I'he one holds that 
the divine agency operates in all things, and in all 
actions, irresistibly and decisively, while the other ac- 
counts there is a degree of agency in man, which can 
be the only proper foundation of his moral character. 
There may be various ways of modifying and explaining 
these two general sentiments ; but after all, it will be 
difficult to suppose a third. 

If we suppose nothing can take place in opposition 
to the will of God, it seems to follow unavoidably, that 
all things are in due conformity to his will. None of 
us would have any objection to such an idea, did it not 
involve a difficulty in relation to those actions of men 
that are evil. To consider all the wickedness of man- 
kind in conformity to the will of God, appears to be one 
of the greatest absurdities. God is infinitely good, and 
of course, can possess no will but a will of goodness. 
How then is it possible for us to reconcile the idea with 
the divine perfection of infinite goodness, that evil 
actions are in conformity to the will of God? If we 
attempt to point out two senses to the will of God, and 
say that in one sense wickedness is agreeable to his 
will, and in another, it is in opposition, the difficulty 
will still remain, to show how two contradictory wills 
can exist in the same Being whose divine perfections 
all harmonize in perfect unity. This has been attemp- 
ted by a number of writers; but their writings appear 


as incongruous as the two positions which they attempt 
to reconcile. 
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The doctrine that accounts all events, even every 
evil moral action, in conformity to God’s will, because 
nothing can resist his will, presents an alarming aspect 
in point of moral tendency. What can be better cal- 
culated to soothe the troubled mind, and quiet the 
stinging remorses of conscience without emendation, 
than to believe one’s actions are altogether unavoida- 
ble, and the appearance of an opportunity to have done 
better, was only a disguised and delusive flattery? If 
a man’s faith teaches him that all his actions are agree- 
able to God’s will, what can he wish for more? Should 
conscience upbraid him for evil, his faith instructs him 
that this evil was not only necessary, but good. It 
would make him believe that when he thought he was 
doing ill, he was in reality doing good, because he was 
doing the will of God, and could not possibly do other- 
wise. We have reason to believe that a theory like 
this, is not only calculated to have a bad influence, bat 
has, in many instances, actually had its use in leading 
to the cold apathy of indifference, or leaving to the 
fury of unrestrained passion. ‘That some pious people 
have used the doctrine as a means of consolation in 
times of peril and distress, is not to be doubted. That 
it has not always been attended with detrimental con- 
sequences may likewise be admitted. 

On the other hand, there may appear something 
wanting in the energy of the divine will, to say that 
any thing can ever successfully oppose it. If it can be 
opposed in one action, it can be opposed in many. And 
it is further said, that if remains uncertain whether 
the will of the Lord will ever be done. While 
the former sentiment presents an appalling aspect, in 
making God the efficient cause of all evil as well as 
good, the latter seems to suspend every thing upon 
doubt and uncertainty. What may appear still more 
difficult and surprizing, some endeavor to coalesce both 
these systems, so as neither to hold to the one nor the 


other exclusively. Such attempts are manifest in the 
Q* 
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greater part of Calvinistic writings and preaching. 
And it is from this consideration that so many of their 
sermons appear in themselves so disjointed and contra- 
dictory. 

All these things the reader, no doubt, has often seen, 
and many times has been embarrassed by them. Did we 
suppose that these were hidden from him, we should 
be more cautious in leading him to them ; for we would 
not bring any one into difficulty, unless we were persua- 
ded we could shortly help him out. 

When we look into the scriptures for information on 
these points, we see many things full and express ; but 
with so much variety as leads to the conclusion that 
they should be rightly divided in order to form dis- 
tinct and accurate ideas of each, and preserve in the 
mind a suitable consistency throughout the whole. We 
will now cite a few passages that treat of God’s will. 
“And he doeth according to his will, in the army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; and 
none can stay his hand orsay unto him,what doest thou?” 
Dan. iv. 35. “Remember the former things of old; 
for [am God and there is none else; I am God, and 
there is none like me; declaring the end from the be- 
ginning, and from ancient times the things that are not 
yet done, saying, My counsel shall stand and I will do 
all my pleasure.”’—Isai. xlvi. 10. ‘Who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will.”?—Ephe. 1. 11. 

These passages represent the energy and effects of 
the divine will, as we could easily imagine, according 
to the perfections of the Deity. But when we read, “I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ (Matt. ix. 13.) and 
yet we find the people were more strict to do sacrifice 
than to show mercy 5 we see a representation of the 
will of God which was not done. Again, “The Lord is 
not willing that any should perish ;”’ (2 Pet. iii. 9.) but 
notwithstanding, we read of those, who “shall utterly 
perish in their own corruption.” 
tl is presumed that if these difficulties are capable 
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of solution, we shall progress, by first attempting to 
define the word will. It is evident thatit is frequent- 
ly used in scripture and elsewhere, as synonymous 
with the term choice. But its more legitimate and 
primitive meaning is, that power of the mind by which 
it determines what it will do, or what shall be done. 
In man we believe there may be a choice without a 
determination ; but as God chooses nothing but what 
is fit and proper, it does not appear that we should be 
justified in making this distinction in relation to him. 
When St. Paul speaks of doing or acting against his 
will, (1 Cor. ix. 17.) we may understand by will, a 
strong desire of the mind, but not a determination, un- 
less a previous one that had been counteracted by some 
impelling force. 

From the above definition of the term will, it will 
readily. appear the will of God cannot be successfully 
opposed, short of more than infinite power. The de- 
claration made of his will in the aforecited passages, 
and many others that might be added, is therefore to be 
understood according to the natural import of the lan- 
guage which expresses it. 

We may further ebserve, that every maim, or pre- 
cept contained in any law, must be expressive of the will 
of the authority which sanctions that law. Hence the 
laws of God must be expressive of the willofGod. But 
it is inconsistent with the nature of any law that im- 
poses moral obligation to impel to obedience; it can 
only reguire it. If there could be a law, that should 
force to obedience, why could not life, through obedi- 
ence, be given by the law? “Had there been a law 
given,”? says the Apostle, “that could have given life, 
then verily righteousness should have been by the law.” 
Gal. iii.21. But such a law was not given, and ne 
doubt because it could not be given without destroying 
the fundamental principles of moral actions. God 
would not, in his infinite wisdom, withhold the greater 
good to grant the less, without some just reason for so 
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doing. Therefore man is made amenable to the law of 
God, and this, expressive of the will of God, can go no 
further than to require obedience. There may be a 
threatened penalty for disobedience; but this cannot 
insure obedience; it can only be holding out to the 
subject a restraining motive. 

It appears from some passages of scripture which we 
have already cited, and from many cthers of a similar 
import, that man can and does go counter to the will of 
God. -This is speaking no more than to say, he trans- 
gresses that law that can be no other, than expressive 
of God. He is able to transgress that law, because it 
is inconsistent with its very nature to insure obedience 
to its commands. It is in this relation, anu this only, 
that we believe man can go counter to the will of God. 
Law always presupposes moral obligation on the part 
of the subject, and moral obligation presupposes free- 
dom of action. The responsibility of the subject we 
believe, is in preportion to the extent of his freedom of 
action. We cannot, therefore, see any consistency in 
moral responsibility, without considering the subject a 
free agent. In saying this, we are not insensible, that 
we are opposing a number of popular writers in our own 
connexion as well as others ; but this sheuld impose no 
restraint, in discussing a subject, when truth is our 
only object. 

In answer to the question, “in what manner did we 
become free agents f” we have only to say, it is a prin- 
ciple of action which God has given us. This can 
argue nothing against the existence of the principle. 
It is our principle of action as much as if we had crea- 
ted it ourselves. But here we speak of the principle 
itself, without reference to the obligation imposed by 
the law of God. If God has given us this principle of 
action, as we believe he has, we are under moral obli- 
gation to make good use of it. And it is a violation of 
this moral obligation, which renders us culpable. 

There can be but two kinds of agency in relatron to 
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human actions. They must either be free or necessary. 
A necessary agency, which renders every action we 
perform, wholly unavoidable, seems to be no proper 
agency at all; for the real agency appears to be in 
something that in the chain of causes, impels the crea- 
ture to act, and not in the creature itself. It appears 
therefore, evidently absurd that a being which acts by 
a necessary agency, can be either blameable or praise- 
worthy, for any of his actions. But according to the 
scriptures and every notion we have of moral actions, 
men are blameable for some actions, and praise-worthy 
for others. 

Freedom of agency we do not suppose includes a 
freedom from moral obligation, but exists only in the 
power of action. Indeed the reverse of this power 
would seem to destroy moral obligation ; for what mor- 
al law could reasonably require of us, what the irresis- 
tible law of fate never allowed us to do? Our opponents 
on this subject have generally offered us battle on 
ground which we never wished to occupy. They tell 
us, if we are free agents, we are independent, are nei- 
ther amenable to God’s law, nor are we limited in the 
extent of our moral powers. None of these things was 
ever meant by us, nor have we reason to believe they 
are necessarily implied. 

After the labor in which we have been engaged, on 
this subject, we would now meet our general question 
in few words. We consider that nothing can be trans- 
acted contrary to the will of him that created us, except 
as we stand in relation to Go:tl’s law, and his wiil therein 
expressed, in which we could not but have a certain 
degree of liberty without destroying the proper princi- 
pies of moral actions. ‘That these things are so, appears 
from the considerations which we have offered ; but 
that all their bearings can be satisfactorily explained 
and clearly understood by our limited minds, may still 
remain a matter of doubt. 
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SHOCKING INHUMANITY: 


A New-Orleans paper states, with suitable expres- 
sions of disapprobation, a most disgusting and inhuman 
instance of an amusement lately acted at the circus in 
that place. It is called ow-baiting. Anox is bound 
to a stake with caps drawn over his horns, to render 
them useless, and a pack of dogs is let loose upon him. 
A gentleman who was passing the circus, was prompted 
by curiosity to enter. Tho the amusement had been 
over some time, yet “we saw enough,” says he, “to 
disgust us and to excite sentiments of execration to- 
wards the authors of the scene.” 

“The ox had been literally torn to pieces by dogs! 
his ears and nose hung in strings, and ‘he blood stream- 
ed at every pore. Weak and exhausted as he was, not 
a movement of the dogs around him, escaped his notice. 
The large drops stood in his eyes, and he seemed by 
his pathetic moan to implore their mercy! Nothing like 
revenge was mingled with his regards, but, on the con- 
trary,he appeared to submit himself with calm resigna- 
tion to his fate—to escape, his experience taught him, 
was an useless attempt.” 

We are happy to observe that a recefft repetition, of 
the scene has peen postponed, because some of the edi- 
tors of news-papers refused tospublish “the notice to 
the public.’ If these powerful instruments of influ- 
encing the public sentiment, will agree to set their faces 
against such outrages on the sensibilities of the virtuous 
and humane, we shali soon find all such amusements 
banished from the records of human depravity. 


Christian Register. 
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From the Gospel Herald. 


A SMALL REQUEST. 


Our Brother Editors would confer a favor by omitting 
the word REVEREND, affixed to the names of our 
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brethren who publicly advocate the truth. It will save 
us the trouble of expunging this word from all extracts 
we publish from their papers when the names of our 
officiating brethren are introduced. We have consci- 
entious scruples in this. No offence is intended when 
we Say, that we never knew a reverend preacher of the 
truth. If any of our brethren shoul persist in claim- 
ing a title to distinguish them from others, that of Afa- 
jor or Captain, would be more appropos than Reverend, 
while that of servant would be a more becoming title. 
In our 38th Number we expunged the word reverend 
where it occurred, affixed to the names of twenty-five 
persons, not one of whom deserves the title. The 
Scriptures assure us that God’s name is Reverend. We 
have yet to learn that those men who profess to be the 
meek servants of Christ are authorized to covet titles, 
and to seize upon one which is exclusively the property 
of JEHOVAH. It is quite too much for those who tra- 
duce God’s character, to rob him of his name or title. 
Well instructed scribes should do better. 





We have thought proper to copy the above from the 
Gospel Herald, published in the City of New-York, and 
edited by Br. Henry Fitz. We have no arguments to 
offer in opposition to the disuse of the word reverend, 
applied to preachers of the gospel. Its use is no doubt 
a relic of those ancient distinctions which the pride of 
man ever loves and fosters. But it may be asked in 
this place, what term have we in our language, that is 
exclusively applied to the Supreme Being? In our En- 
glish Scriptures, perhaps, this is the only one; and this 
circumstance results purely from the will of the Trans- 
lators. If Br. Fitz is a mason, as most of the Univer- 
salist preachers are, his ears have, perhaps, been long 
familiar, and his heart contented, for as any thing he 
will communicate, with GREAT, GRAND, and MOST 
WORSHIPFUL, titles applied to them who occupy 
no higher station in the grade of beings planted on the 
footstool of our God, than those to whom he objects the 
title of reverend. If “the cup and platter’ are vessels 
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in company, it will amount to but little, to cleanse the 
one, and suffer the other to remain foul.’ A delicious 
poison in our food and drink, when excluded from the 
one, may be sought for in the other with a double ap- 
petite. Need I be proud to be called reverend, when 
a brother that I never knew was any better than my- 
self, is MOST WORSHIPFUL ? EDI£OR. 





For the Repository. 
Mr. Epiror, 

[am a plain country farmer, and do not wish to occu- 
py the columns of your useful paper; still, as. this is an 
age of authors, and every body is writing now-a-days, I 
have thought fit to send you this script, which you may 
insert in one of your numbers, if you think it worthy. 
Now Mr. Editor, Ill tell you at once, I have given my 
mind much more to politics than to religion; and when 
any religious sentiment is proposed to megI endeavor to 
ascertain whether it will have a salutary effect upon 
‘sOciety, and pronounce it true or false accordingly. 
T’other day [ fell in company with one of my neighbors, 
who contended that every body would be happy as soon 
as they died ; for, said he, sin punishes itself, and: all 
get their punishment as they go along. I immediately 
brought this doctrine to my standard, and the following 
is the result. 

If every individual receives the just reward of his 
iniquity in this world, it is certain that sin punishes 
itself, that a full reward of misery grows necessarily 
out of a person’s own feelings without the intervention 
of any other person or power. This I say, must 
be the case, if there is no misery beyond death, for 
some men commit the most atrocious crimes, and are 
not punished by any human law whatever. Now if 
men receive all their punishment in this state, and this 
punishment grows only out of the compunctions of con- 
science, then itis clear that human laws which inflict 
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punishments upon men, are cruel and unjust; because 
they inflict more upon men than they deserve, or rather, 
they punish men after they have received all they de- 
serve. This system, therefore, makes all human laws 
not only unnecessary but cruel and unjust; and conse- 
quently they ought to be detested as engines of cruel- 
ty, and repealed immediately. Thus said I, to my 
neighbor, do your views aim a blow at the very founda- 
tion of all human laws which are the support and secu- 
rity of society, and if your notions were traced to their 
legitimate consequences, they would overthrow all hu- 
man institutions, and introduce a state of general anar- 
chy, and confusion. My neighbor saw the force of the 
remarks, and dismissed the subject as soon as possible, a 
Now, Mr. Editor, tho I think the reply to my neighbor ** 
was perfectly just, and exhibited the natural tendency } 
of his notions, | do not mean this as applying to you ; 
for I am told that you believe in the doctrine of the -Re- 
storation, a sentiment, the moral tendency of which, I 
am not disposed to dispute, being almost a convert to 
that sentiment. Now I do not know how these things 
appear to others; I have not stated them as facts, out 
only as the opinion of JONATHAN. 


From Plain Truth. 
MOTIVES TO MINISTERS. + 

An old divine preaching before an association of min- at 
isters, and desiring to quicken them in regard to the Hh 
principal ends and motives from which they acted, ” 
pointed them to the last and awful day of judgement ; 
and having considered Christ the Judge, as seated on 
the Throne, he represented him as calling his ministers 
to an account ; inquiring how they had preached, and 
with what views. 

He calls one first, and puts this question to him,— 
«What did you preach for ?” He answers, “I preached, 
Lord, that | might keep a good living, left me by my 
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father, and which would have been lost to the family, 
if Lhad not taken orders.”? Christ says to him, “stand 
by ; thou hast had thy reward.” 

The question was put to another,—“And what did 
you preach for??? He replies, “Lord, [ was applauded 
as a very learned man; and I preached to keep up the 
reputation of an eloquent orator, and an ingenious 
preacher.” Christ’s answer to him also was, “stand by ; 
thou hast had thy reward.” 

The Judge puts the question to a third,—“And what 
dil you preach for? “Lord, said he, I neither aimed 
at the great things of this world, tho I was thankful 
for the conveniences of life, which thou gavest me; nor 
did I preach to acquire the character of a wit or a schol- 
ar, but L preached in compassion to souls, and to please 
and honor thee. My design in preaching, Lord, was to 
win souls to thy blessed Majesty ‘’? Upon this, the 
Judge called out, “Room, men! Room, angels! Let this 
man come, and sit down with me on my throne, he has 
owned and honored me upon the earth, and I will own 
and honor him through eternity !” 

The result of this representation was, that all the 
Clergymen went home much affected ; resolving, that 
throwgh the help of God, they would mind their work 
more, and look better to their aims and ends ever after. 


ne 


Bernarpston, Mass. Marca 15, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for the numbers of your Repository, which 
you had the goodness to send me. I am highly gratifi- 
ed with the spirit and style, which, in general, charac- 
terize them. I have perused, with attention, your num- 
bers on future punishment. As I do not believe that 
doctrine, but yet feel no prejudice against it, if it can 
-___ be supported by scripture, I am desirous of presenting 
_ you, and the public, through the medium of the Reposi- 
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tory, the reasons why, as yet, I cannot receive it. I 
hope you will indulge my productions on this subject a 
place, for I promise you they shall not be extended to a 
burdensome length, nor contain any invidious or un- 


friendly reflections. 
1. I do not believe in future punishment, so called, 


because I find no evidence in the scriptures that man 
exists only, first, in the image of the earthly man, and 
second, in the image of the heavenly man. I think it 
cannot reasonably be disputed, that the image of the 
earthly man is destroyed at death ; for, saith the Crea- 
tor to this earthly man, “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” If the earthly man is dust he is 
certainly not spirit; and, consequently, when he is re- 
tnrned to dust he is not in existence in a spiritual state- 
_ Altho this earthly. man was made a living soul, yet, as 
God pronounced him dust, it cannot consistently be ar- 


gued that a living soul is any thing more than dust, nor — 


that a soul is destined to any other place but the dust, 
when the breath of life, which makes it a living soul, de- 
parts. Not so, however, with man in the next, and on- 
ly other state of existence. “The first Adam was made 
a living soul, the second Adam was made a quickning 
spirit.” The first is of the earth earthy, the second is 
the Lord from heaven ; and, as we have borne the im- 
age of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 1 Cor. xv. -It rests entirely on the propo- 
sition, that we shall bear the image of the heavenly, 
whether there be any such thing as what is called a fu- 
ture state for us; for, as [ said before, there can be no 
such state to that whichis mere dust; which is all that 
man is, in his natural state, or in the state of a living 
soul. “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, neither doth corruption inherit imcorruption.” 
Therefore, in order to exist in any state but that which 
is merely dust, we must be changed; and we shall all 
be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
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dead shall be raised, incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.”? 

2. I hardly think the opinion of the Jews, which you 
quote in your first number, ought to bear any weight in 
favor of future punishment. The Jews held to the doc- 
trine of transmigration; and that sentiment, tho pre- 
valent at our Savior’s day, was not corrected by him. 
If his silence on the subject may be allowed to argue its 
truth, it may disprove any such future state as is con- 
tended for. It is contended that. souls, separated from 
their earthly tenements, are the subjects of punishment ; 
and this is what I understand by your doctrine of pun- 
ishment in a future state. — 

As the Jews, excepting the Sadducees, held the doc- 
trine of transmigration, if they, at the same time, held 
to the existence of separate or disembodied souls, it only 
proves their opinions to have been crude, extravagant, 
and incongruous; consequently, unworthy of regard. 
You quote the declaration of Christ, “For every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give an account thereof 
in the day of judgement.” You add, “These words are 
spoken without comment, to a people who already be- 
lieve in a future judgement and retribution.” From this 
you infer that Christ admitted the correctness of the 
prevalent opinion, that men, at a period then future, 
would be called to an account, and be recompensed for 
their deeds. All this is very well; but where would 
that judgement and retribution take place, according to 
the then prevalent opinions? Most certainly here 
on the earth; and that upon souls, which, by transmi- 
gration, would be found on earth at a future day. Does 
the argument then, which you draw from this source, 
aid your doctrine of punishment in a future state? a 
state entirely separate and distinct from this earthy ? 
Certainly not. The whole of your first number is di- 
rected to establish the proposition, that Christ, and the 
Apostles, having spoken of judgement and retribution 
future to their time, must have been understood to al- 
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low the correctness of the prevalent opinions on this 
subject. They spake on this subject, say you, as one, 
the truth of which was already admitted. Now [ ad- 
mit that jadgement and retribution are still future ; but 
I contend, also, that judgement and retribution are pre- 
sent, and past. [I contend that judgement and retribu- 
tion commenced by Christ on the day of Penticost, and 
have continued ever since, and will continue until, in 
the language of the prophet, he shall have fully “Set 
judgement in the earth, and the isles shail wait for his 
law :”? until, “He shall have dominion also from sea to 
sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth.” 
I contend that “All kings shall bow before him, all na- 
tions shall serve him ;” that “Every knee shall bow, 
and every tongue confess that he is Lord, [Judge } to 
the glory of God the Father.”? At the same time 1 can- 
not admit that this judgement, or government, is in an 
invisible and distinct state from the earthy, because it 
is expressly said by the prophets, that it shall be in the 
earth, and among the nations. “The kingdom of heav- 
en, says Christ, is like leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal till the whole was leaven- 
ed.” Does not Christ rule, or judge, in this kingdom of 
heaven? And where is this kingdom of heaven hid ? 
Ans. In human nature. Says Christ, “The kingdom of 
God is within you.” The whole human nature is origi- 
nally here in the earth; and being earthy, is unleaven- 
ed, bearing the image of the first Adam. It must be 
here in the earth, where this unleavened nature is, that 
the kingdom of heaven, like leaven, must operate till the 
whole is leavened. The operation of this leavening 
principle produces ferment, and separation of principles; 
and this, I humbly conceive, is judgement and retribu- 
tion; and all the judgement and retribution there is. 
When one is completely leavened by this operation, 
and born again of the incorruptible seed, he is complete- 
ly delivered from earth, and will enter into glory with 


Christ ; and this glorious state is all the future state, or 
3 * 
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state distinct from the earthy, which I can find any ac- 
count of in the scriptures, or can see any just reason to 
believe in. .Whena member of human nature dies un- 
leavened, he is destitute of any identified immortality, 
and can never again exist unless he is recomposed, or 
reformed by the hand of God. 


JOHN BROOKS. 


P. S. Mr. Loveland is requested to accompany the publica- 
tion of this with such remarks as may tend to expose the error 


of the premises, if, in his opinion, there be such error attach- 
ed to them. J. B. 


This request will be attended to in a future number. 
EDITOR; 


From the (London) Universal Theo. Magazine. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
OBSERVATIONS ON JOHN xi. 40, 41. 


“Fle hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart; that 
they should not see with their eyes, nor understand with 
their heart, and be converted, and} sheuld heal them. 
These things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, and spake 
of him.” 


The person spoken of in this passage, whose glory Isaiah 
saw, is manifestly Jesus Christ, as is clear from the 
connexion in which the words stand; and the glory 
spoken of, is that into which he entered after his suffer- 
ings, when he sat down on the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens. This is clear from the vision in which he 
is represented as possessing regal dignity, sitting upon 
a throne high and lifted up, exalted far above all princi- 
pality and power, having a name above every name, 
being appointed the Sovereign of the Universe, the Judge 
of the quick and the dead and the Dispenser of immor- 
tality and eternal life. 

That the prophecy refers to the Messiah and his 
kingdom under the gospel, is also evident from the 
preceding words, for the Evangelist, speaking of the 
unbelief of the Jews, notwithstanding Jesus Christ had 
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done so many miracles amongst them, assigns this 
reason for it, “Therefore they could not believe, because 
Esaias said, He hath blinded their eyes,” &c. 

The passage referred to by the Evangelist is a vision, 
(for so Isaiah’s prophecy is called, chap. i. 1.) in which 
was represented to him the future exaltation and glory 
of the Messiah, and in which he was instructed to 
foretell that he would be rejected by the Jewish nation. 
The vision here referred to is that which is contained 
in the 6th chapter of his prophecy, as is plain from the 
quotation before us. Let us now advert to the vision 
itself. 

In the first verse of that chapter, the prophet says, 
“I saw also the Lord,’? Adonai, by which title Jesus 
Christ is spoken of in distinction from Jehovah, Ps. cx. 
1. “Jehovah said (to Adonai.) to my Lord, sit thou on 
my right hand,”? which refers to the same event with 
this prophesy, to the exaltation of Jesus after his resur- 
rection from the dead ; and perfectly accords with. the 
assertion of the Evangelist, that Isaiah saw Christ’s 
glory. “I saw the Lord, says he, seated upon a throne, 
high and lifted up.””? “I overcame, (says Jesus, Rev. 
lii. 21.) and am set down with my Father in his throne.’ 
Associated with him in his kingdom and glory, “Whe 
is the blessed and only potentate, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords ;’? so high and lifted up is Jesus 
Christ. 

“And his train or skirts, or according to the 
Septuagint, his glory filled the temple.” His train 
probably is meant to represent the glory of his Majesty, 
and the fulness of wisdom, power, end grace, which 
resides in him. “In him are hid al} the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.”’ “It pleased the Father, that 
jn him should all fulness dwell.’? “He is exalted that 
he might fill all things.” And we know that the temple 
of God, under the reign of the Messiah, is the church. 
The apostle, writing to believers, says, “Ye are the 
temple of the living God.”’ This temple his train fills. 
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“In him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” 
says the same apostle. “And ye are aenagpwpevor, filled 
by him.” “Of his fulness,’ says the Evangelist, “have 
all we received, and grace for grace.’ ‘“‘4bove ii,” the 
prophet adds, “stood the Seraphim, each one had six 
wiegs,” &c. or round about them, as it is in the 
Septuagint. These are represented as his attendants, 
probably angels, who are put in subjection to him, and 
are all of them his ministers “sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation.”? “These cried 
one to another, and said, holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of 
hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory.”? The Angels, 
at the incarnation of the Messiah, sang, “Glory to God 
in the highest,” and upon his exaltation to the throne 
of the kingdom, the Seraphim are represented as cele- 
brating the holiness and glory of Jehovah. Never was 
there such manifestation of the glory of God, as in the 
administration of Jesus Christ, “who is the brightness of 
his glory, and whose Gospel is the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God ;”’ the things of which the Angels 
desire to look into, while they contemplate -its power 
and influence, as filling the whole earth with the glory 
of Jehovah. 

Thus doth Isaiah describe what he saw of the glory of 
Christ. 

This vision overwhelmed the prophet, these splendors 
made him deeply sensible of his own impurity, and 
caused him to cry out, “Wo is me, for I am undone, 
because ama man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have 
seen the King Jehovah of hosts.”” Unusual appearances 
of the divine power and glory have generally produced 
this effect ; so when John had a vision of Jesus “in the 
midst of the seven gaden candlesticks, he fell at his feet 
as dead ;”? and Manoah when he had seen an Angel of 
God, exclaimed, “We shall surely die, for we have seen 
God” We are not therefore to conclude from this 
exclamation of the prophet, that the Lord Adonai, whom 
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he saw seated on a throne was Jehovah of hosts, any 
more than we are to conclude from that of Manoah, that 
the Angel which appeared to him was God, or that 
Isaiah really saw Jehovah, who is the invisible, whom 
no man hath seen orcan see, but he saw Jehovah 
manifesting his glory and perfections in the Messiah. 
“He that hath seen me, says Jesus, hath seen the Father.” 

The prophet adds, “Then flew one of the Seraphims 
unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he had 
taken with the tongs from off the altar, and laid it upon 
my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
and-thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.” 
Also I heard “the voice of the Lord donai (whom he 
had seen sitting upona throne, and which the Evangelist 
informs us was Jesus Christ,) saying whom shall I 
send??? Thus was the prophet in this vision, favored 
like Paul to see Jesus, that just one in his glory, and to 
hear the voice of his mouth. 

The question, “Whom shall I send, and who wil go 
for us P”’ is addressed I conceive to Jehovah. To whom 
but to him could it be addressed? Who But God had 
a right to appoint who should be employedin the 
administration of the Messiah’s kingdom? To whom 
could Jesus look,but tohim, by whose will he was always 
directed, and whose commands he always fulfilled ? Did 
he send forth ambassadors, they were the “Apostles of 
Jesus Christ, according to the will of God?” With the 
strictest propriety, therefore, is he represented as 
saying, “Whom shall I send, and who shall go for us? 
The sense of the vision being the future glory of Christ, 
the prophet may be considered in the following words, 
as the representative of his ambassadors, “Then said I, 
here am I, send me. And he said, Go, and tell this 
people, hear ye indeed, but understand not,” &c. 

To this part of the prophecy the Evangelist refers, 
when he says, “These things said Esaias, when he saw 
his (Christ’s) glory and spake of him.” “These things,” 
that is, those inentioned in the preceding verse. “He 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts; 
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that they should not see with their eyes, nor understand 
with their heart, and be converted, and I should heal 
them.” In these words, the prophet foretells that the 
gospel of Jesus would be despised and rejected by the 
Jewish people, that they would neither have ears to hear 
nor eyes to see, nor hearts to understand it. 

In order to illustrate this part of the prophecy, the 
principal inquiry is, to whom the Evangelist refers, 
when he says, He hath blinded their eyes, &. That he 
cannot refer to the Divine Being, I think itis manifest, 
because the words are cited as his, he it is that says, 
“Lest I Jehovah should heal them.” It is not reasona- 
ble therefore to suppose, that speaking to himself in the 
first person, he would in the same passage speak of 
himself in the third person. 

Besides, if we understand by the pronoun he, Jehovah, 
he will be represented as blinding their eyes, and 
hardening their hearts, in order to prevent himself from 
healing them, as being the cause of their iniquity asa 
pretext for inflicting punishments upon them, which 
surely cannot be admitted, it being utterly imconsistent 
with the divine character, and perfections. 

In order then to ascertain who is intended by the 
pronoun he in the text, let us examine the prophecy 
itself, and the various citations ofit in the New-Testa- 
ment. 

The prophecy, ver. 9, 10, the Lord Adonai is repre- 

sented as sayivg to the prophet, “Go, and tell this 
people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; see 
ye indeed, but perceive not; make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes: lest they should see with their eyes; 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and cenvert and be healed.” Here the unbelief 
of the Jews, which is represented by these several 
expressions, appears to be ascribed to the prophet; he 
it is who is commanded to make their heart fat, &c. 
How then did he fulfil this commission? Surely not in 
a proper sense, by any direct or physical influence on 
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their minds, causing unbelief and hardness of heart. 
This it was not in his power to do; nor could that 
Being, who is infinite in benevolence, command him to 
do this in order to prevent his bestowing upon them those 
blessings which would be connected with their con- 
version and healing. None but a malevolent being 
could form a plan to promote the misery of intelligent 
creatures. Far be it from that Being, who is empha- 
tically said to be love, to make use of any means to 
prevent the exercise of his own goodness and mercy. 

In what way then, was the prophet to make the heart 
of this people fat ? This he did no other way, I conceive, 
than prophetically by foretelling it; nor is it uncom- 
mon to represent the prophets as doing that which they 
only predict shall come to pass ; so, Jer. i. 10, God is 
represented as saying, “See, [ have this day set thee 
over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and throw down, to 
build, and to plant.”?> And more expressly to our 
purpose, chap. xxv. 15, “hus saith the Lord God of 
Israel unto me, take the wiue-cupof this fury at my 
hand, and cause all the nations, to whom I send thee, to 
drink it.’ Again, ver. 17, “Then took I the cup at the 
Lord’s hand, and made all the nations to drink, unte 
whom the Lord had sent me.”? And these are said, 
ver. 26, to be all the kingdoms of the world, which are 
upon the face of the earth. 

Now it cannot be imagined that these prophecies are 
intended to convey the idea, that Jeremiah was literally 
set over the nations and kingdoms for the purposes here 
mentioned, or that he was literaliy to go with the wine- 
cup of the Lord’s fury to all the nations enumerated in 
that chapter, some of whom, at that time, were probably 
not in existence; but that he was to do this, by 
foretelling the judgement that should come apon thoi. 
In this sense I apprehend it may be said of Isaiah, “He 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart.’ 


But we may observe further, that the propiet is 
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directed, prior to the command, to make their heart fat, 
to reprove them for their inattention to the evidences of 
the divine mission of Jesus, “Go, and tell this people, 
hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not.’ So the Evangelist says, “Tho he had 
done so many miracles before them, yet they believed 
not on him.” Their unbelief therefore, tho predict- 
ed by the prophet, and in that sense ascribed to him, is 
also ascribed to themselves. Thus in the New-Testa- 
ment itis said, Matt. xiii 14, 15, “In them is fulfilled 
the prophecy of fsaiah,” which saith, ‘By hearing ye 
shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye 
shall see, and not percieve, for this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed.” So also, Acts xxviii. 26, 
Paul citing this prophecy, ascribes their unbelief and 
opposition to the Gospel to themselves. 

In Mark iv. 11, !2, Jesus is said to have spoken to 
them in parables, “That seeing they may see, and not 
perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not under- 
stand, lest at any time they should be converted, and 
their sins should be forgiven them.” The same is said, 
Luke viii. 10. And in the passage under consideration, 
John says, “He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened 
their heart; these things said Esaias when he saw 
Christ’s glory and spake of him.” In these passages 
their blindness and hardness of heart is apparently 
ascribed to Jesus Christ. He-spake to them in parables, 
“That seeing they might see and not perceive.” When 
Esaias said these things he spake of him. Not that the 
parables of Jesus were intended or calculated to have 
this effect: they were calculated to convey the most 
important instruction and adinonition ; but his instruc- 
tions were so opposed to their prejudices, that had they 
been delivered in plain language without a parable, they 
would probably have so enraged them, that he would 
have been cut off before the ends of his ministry could 
have been accomplished. Hence it was necessary that 
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he should address them in this figurative style, tho the 
effect would be increasing their blindness and hardness 
of heart. Ner is it more strange that Jesus Christ 
should be said to do this, than it should be said, that he 
came not to send peace on the earth, but a sword, to 
cause dissention and animosity between the nearest re- 
lations. This was not indeed his design—he was the 
Prince of Peace, and his Gospel the Gospel of peace ; 
but this was eventually the effect ot his coming and of 
his Gospel.. Thus it was foretold of Him, that “he 
should be a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to 
both the houses of Israel, for a gin and a snare to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, that he should be set for the 
falling and rising again of many in Israe!, and for a- 
sign that should be spoken against.” he appearance 
of his person, the nature of his claims, the doctrines he 
taught, and the dispensation he established, were all in 
Opposition to their views and expectations, and were 
the means of blinding their eyes and hardening their 
hearts. In this sense I conceive is the prophecy appli- 
ed to Jesus Christ, while at the same time they them- 
selves wilfully opposed and blasphemed the Gospel, 
shut their eyes against its glorious light, putting from 
them everlasting life, and judging themselves unworthy 
of it. 

in this view all the quotations of this-prophecy har- 
monize and illustrate one another. 


For the Christian Repository. 
REAS@N AND RELIGION. 

We are often told, by those that hold to incompre- 
hensible, inscrutable, and even, in some instances, man- 
ifestly unreasonable mysteries, as indispensables in their 
religious creeds, that Reason and Religion will not 
agree together; and in many instances, are diametrical- 
ly opposed to each other. I do net much wonder that 


some professors of religion should make this plea, who 
4 
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tenaciously hold to doctrines that are palpably incon- 
sistent, and unreconcileable with Reason. But I do 
really marvel, that, while they make this plea, they do 
not perceive that it is a virtual acknowledgement that 
they hold to an unreasonable system of doctrines. For 

what does not agree with, or is opposed to reason must 
unavoidably be unreasonable. 

Now, for myself, if L have a religion, I wish for a 
reasonable religion. Af I know the feelings and desires 
of my own heart, | wish for nothing unreasonable. I 
have so high a respect and veneration for Reason and 
Religion as to believe that they are both the gift of a 
wise and bountiful Creator; designed for man’s advance- 
ment in knowledge and happiness; that they are never 
opposed to each other, but completely. harmonize and 
agree together in promoiing our felicity. It is true, 
my veneration for Religion is the greatest ; because it 
is by this, principally, (tho not, however, unassisted by 
Reason,) that | have the assurance of a future immortal- 
ity, and a state of imperishable glory beyond the grave- 
Religion may be above human Reasen, tho not opposed 
to it. Reason is the hand-maid of Religion; and the 
mistress cannot easily perform her business without the 
assistance of her hand-maid. Reason is essentially 
necessary to the perfection of Religion. Indeed, with- 
out reason, Religion would be as useless to us as to the 
brutal creation. Tho’ there may be mysteries in Reli- 
gion, that are above Reason, they are never opposed to it. 
And we may venture to assert, that where any thing is 
unreasonably mysterious, it eannot belong to the pure 
undefiled Religion of heaven; but has been invented by 
“unreasonable and wicked men, that have not faith,” 
from whom the apostle Paul prays to be delivered. 
2 Thess. iii. 2. 

The Bible, that book of divinity, that inestimable 
gift of God to man, from which we draw our religious 
instructions and rules, is a system of Religion addressed 
te our Reason, without the exercise of which, it could 
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no more benefit us than it can the beasts of the field. 
“Come now and let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
Tho your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; tho they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” Isa. i. 18. Job says, (xiii. $,) “Surely I would 
speak to the Almighty, and I desire to reason with God.” 
St. Paul says to the Romans, (xii. 1,) “I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.”? Here we find no ser- 
vice was required of the Romans but a reasonable ser- 
vice ; and we may observe that Religion is always rea- 
sonable in its demands. St. Peter says, (1 Ephes. iii.15,) 
“Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts : and be ready al- 
ways to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and 


fear.’ Thus we are not tobe destitute of a reason for 
the hope that we entertain. 


We have a striking specimen of the prophet Samuel’s | 


reasoning with the Israelites, 1. Sam. xii. 6,7. “And 
Samuel said unto the people, it is the Lord that advan- 
ced Moses and Aaron, and that brought your fathers up 
out of the land of Egypt. Now, therefore, stand still, 
that [ may reason with you before the Lord of all the 
righteous acts of the Lord, which he did to you and to 
your fathers.” 

How frequently do we read of Paul’s reasoning in 
the Jewish synagogues, and assemblies, and also among 
the Gentiles to whom he was an Apostle. What cogen- 
cy of reasoning does he exhibit in his several epistles ? 
We read that even “Felix trembled,” as he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgement to come. 

Let any person candidly examine the 15th chapter of 
i Cor. and then say, if they can, that Paul’s religion 
was an unreasonable one. If the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles united such cogency of reasoning, such force 
of argument, with such fervent zeal as he possessed, for 
the Christian Religion, we may rationally and religious- 
ly conclude that Reason and Religion are not incoat- 
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patible with each other. Reason is “that faculty of the 
soul whereby we judge of things :”” and what would Re- 
ligion be to us, without the exercise of the judicial fac- 
ulties of the soul? pias. DS * €PeF a, 
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From the Christian Register. 
EXTRACTS FROM A VERY SENSIBLE AMERICAN WRITER, 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


“In Egypt and the adjacent countries, the greatest 
part embraced the opinion of Origen, who held that the 
Son was in God that which reason is in man; and that 
the Holy Ghost was nothing more than the divine or 
active force.”’ 

Both according to Mosheim and Milner, Origen was 
remarkable for giving an allegorical meaning to the lan- 
guage of scripture. He flourished in the third century, 
and, according to Mosheim, “he was a man of vast and 
uncommon abilities, and the greatest luminary of the 
Christian Church which his age exhibited to view.” 

Another passage from Mosheim may now be intro- 
duced, which is of considerable importance to the pre- 
sent inquiry. In page 423, Vol. [. the Doctor states, 
that in the year 381, Theodosius called a council, which 
convened at Constantinople, and says, “A hundred and 
fifty bishops, who were present at this council, gave the 
finishing touch to what the council of Nice had left 
imperfect, and fixed in a full and determinate manner 
the doctrine of three persons in one God, which is as 
yet received among the generality of Christians.” 

From this passage it is evident, that in the opinion of 
Mosheim, the Nicene council did not, in any definite 
manner, affirm the doctrine of three persons in one God; 
yet he supposes they did something towards that.doc- 
trine, but left it imperfect.. But the obliging Doctor has 
told in the most unequivocal language, when the doc- 
trine of three distinct persons in one God had its “fin- 
ishing touch,’ and was adopted as an article of faith. 
It was in the year 381, about 56 years after the council 
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of Nice. Until this, it does not appear that any church 
or any council had, ina definite manner affirmed the 
doctrine. 

Had this doctrine been of divine origin, and of such 
infiuite importance as some have supposed, we might 
naturally expect to find that it had received its “fin- 


ishing touch’’ in the sacred oracles. Butsince it isnot - 


to be found in the Bible, we cannot blame the Doctor 
for speaking of the doctrine as the work of men. Nor 
can we much wonder that the “finishing touch” was 
delayed till so near the close of the fourth century, as 
the year A. D. 381. 

The fourth century was very fruitful of inventions in 
favor of the doctrine of three persons in one God. Mr. 
Milner has recorded one ixvention of this century, and 
named the author. He says, “Flavian was the first who 
invented the doxology, “Glory be to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.’” - Vol. 2. p. 93. 

Before I had read this aecount, I had noticed several 
doxologies in the Bible, but not one in which the Holy 
Ghost is so much as named. And I was glad to find, 
in Mr. Milner, when and by whom this invention and 
innovation in Christian worship first took place. But 
if the Holy Spirit be a person, and equal gith the Fa- 
ther, is it not astonishing that neither Cfirist nor his 
apostles, nor any Christian before Flavian, had taught 
the church to include the Spirit, as a person, in a doxo- 
logy or ascription of praise? And the circumstance that 
‘Flavian was the first who invented” such a «doxology,”? 
is evidence to my mind that the doctrine of three per- 
sons in one God, had never been believed by the church 
of God prior to the fourth century.. And this very dox- 
ology invented by Flavian, might have great influence 


in preparing the minds of the people forthe “finishing - 


touch”? to that doctrine. 
Mr. Milner has given some account of the council at 
Constantinople, in A. D. 881.. He says, There came 


together 350 bishops—the council was very confused 
4* 
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and disorderly, greatly inferior in wisdom and piety te 
the council of Nice.—«Faction was high and charity was 
low at that time.” 

“This council very accurately defined the doctrine of 
the trinity, and, enlarging a little the Nicene creed, 
they delivered it as we now have it in our common ser- 
vice.” The Macedonian heresy, which blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost, gave occasion to a more explicit represen- 


tation of the third person in the Trinity.” Vol. 2. pages 
184, 185. 


We may here remark— 

1. If Mr. Milner be correct in stating the number of 
this council at $50 bishops, and Mosheim be correct as 
to the number who gave the “finishing touch”? to the 
doctrine of three persons in one God, it will follow that 
this “finishing touch” was given by the minor part of 
the council. For Mosheim states the number who did 
this work, at 150 bishops. He does not say how many 
more were present—“But faction was high and charity 
was low at this time :” and by this we may perhaps re- 
concile the two accounts. 7 

2. According to Milner this council “enlarged a little 
the Nicene creed,” and gave a more explicit represen- 
tation of the third person in the Trinity.” It does not 
appear that the Nicene council gave any “representa- 
tion” of the Holy Spirit as a person, nor any idea of 
three distinct persons in one God. And the additions 
made to their creed by the council at Constantinople, 
may perhaps be justly attributed to the spirit and char- 
acter of the council as given by Mr. Milner. He not 
only states that faction was high and charity was low 
at this time, but.also that the council was very confus- 
ed and disorderly, greatly inferior in wisdom and piety 
to the council at Nice. 

That the church in the fourth century made rapid ad- 
vances in degeneracy, is very evident both from Mo- 
sheim and Milner. And if we may give credit to what 
had been collected from these two historians, are we 
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not justly entitled to this conclusion, that the doctrine 
of three distinct persons in one God had its birth in the 
allegory of Origen, its growth in the degeneracy of the 
church, its maturity or “finishing touch” in a very con- 
fused and disorderly council, when faction was high and 
charity was low? and shall it be deemed a crime to call 
in question the correctness of a doctrine thus produced, 
or to bring it to the Oracles of God for examination. 

‘If ever the character of a council might give rise to 
suspicions respecting the correctness of their result, 
such was the character of the council that gave ‘he 
“finishing touch” to the doctrine of three persons in 
one God. A worse character was never perhaps given 
to a council which bore the Christian name, than Mr. 
Milnor has given to the council of Constantinople. Yet 
it appears that this is the first council that ever as- 
serted the doctrine of three persons in one God. K. 


| 
. 





KNEELAND’S GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 

Br. Abner Kneeland, of Philadelphia, has lately pub- 
lished a Greek and English Testament, and now in- 
forms the public, that the encouragement is such, that 
he is now about to put it on stereotype. For this pur- 
pose, he has published a Letter, soliciting the attention 
of the learned to a revision of the work. We suggest 
to Br. Kneeland the propriety of restoring the accents, 
which we find were mostly omitted in the first edition. 
Many scholars wish to use them as a directory to the 
pronunciation. Besides, we are fully persuaded that 
the practice of printing Greek without the accents is 
fast growing into disuse. ‘They certainly have been re- 
stored at many Greek presses, where they had not been 
previously used. To those who pay no attention te 
them, they will give no offence, and those who wish for 
them, will consider the want of them a blemish. 
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From the Christian Register. 
ON THE FIGURATIVE STYLE OF SCRIPTURE. 
Altho sceptical readers of the Bible may be disposed 
to ridicule some of those figures which appear to them 
extravagant and absurd; yet any one who lends an im- 
partial attention to the subject, will clearly perceive 
that the occurrence of imagery which would be frequert- 
ly obscure, and sometimes unintelligible to us, was to 
be expected in any composition formed on models of 
our sacred writings. 
1. The innovating hand of time has rendered many 
things obsolete; and, consequently, the allusions which 
in metaphorical language, are made to those things, 
must be difficult, if not impossible to be understood: 
And when we recollect that some portions of the Scrip- 
tures were written more than 3000 years ago, and that 
the latest of them were written between 1700 and i800 
years ago, it would have been very remarkable had we 
lost sight of none of those customs and none of those 
events on whrch the figures of Scripture are founded. 
2. The difference between the scene aid climate in 
which the sacred writers lived, and our own, forms 
another barrier to the right understanding of their ficu- 
rative terms. ‘This prevents us often from perceiving 
the full force of a passage even when its beauty, never- 
theless, powerfully effects the mind. Thus when the 
Psalmist says, “4s the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God,” it is im- 
possible not to be affected by the combination of chaste 
elegance of expression, with vehement ardor of feeling. 
Yet, in our temperate clime, where water is scarcely 
ever known to fail,—where the sun is scarcely ever 
known to pour his sickening ray upon our heads, we 
are not prepared to enter into all the beauty of the fig- 
tre as ap inhabitant of Judea would have done. Again, 
the hart is not with us a wild animal, subject to the va- 
rious privation which it was compelled to eadure in the 
regions where the sun had burned up his food, and dried 
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the streams at which it was accustomed to slake its 
thirst. It would be no unusual thing, however, for an 
Israelite to see this inoffensive animal exhausted and 
fatigued, and panting for a drop of water; and, con- 
sequently, the application of the figure to the Psalmist’s 
desire after God would convey an impression far more 
forcible than can be produced by it on our minds. 

In Jeremiah xlix. we have a figure still more peculiar 
to the land of Judea. “He shall come up like a lion 
from the swelliiug of Jordan, against the habitation of 
the strong.” In this passage tuo, there is obvious beau- 
ty and even sublimity of description; but it is consid- 
erably more obscure to us than the former. It would 
however be perfectly familiar and intelligible to those 
for whom it was first written. What we here know of 
a lionis chiefly by description, and by the exhibition of 
a few of these monarchs of the four footed race encaged 
in caravans. These are comparatively small and feeble, 
and at the same time so tame through confinement and 
the discipline of keepers, that they show us nothing of 
the true character of that unrivalled animal, who walks 
in conscious superiority through the forest, or bounds 
with resistless speed and violence across the plain, and 
fills, by his tremendous roaring, a whole neighborhood 
with terror. The river Jordan, too, is so dissimilar to 
our rivers, as to increase the obscurity of the paasage to 
those who are net acquainted with the peculiarities of its 
course. When the snows of Lebanon and of the neigh- 
boring mountains began to melt, and when the rainy 
season commenced, the mountain torrents rushed into 
the vale below, and regularly caused Jordan to over- 
flow its banks, and thus inundated all the adjoining low- 
lands. The lion had his abode among the lofty reeds 
which grow on the banks of this river; and when the 
descending waters caused Jordan so to swell, as to in- 
vade his resting place, he was driven to madness by the 
intrusion of an euemy whom he could not resist, and 
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flew to revenge himself against the inhabitants of the 
adjoining cities. How striking a picture of the rage 
and vielence of an invading army. 


/ o | < x ) » 
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(To be continued. ) 


CONFESSION OF DAVID D HOW. 


The following sentence is an extract from the confession of David 
D. How, who was recently executed for the murder of OTHELLO 


CuuRCH, as written by Elder J. Badger, and signed by said 
How. 


“My troubles destroyed in me almost all the fine feel- 
ings I ever possessed. I now aroused all .the hope I 
could in the doctrine of Universalism, which I had long 
tried to cherish as a cloke for my sins, tho I cannot say 
I honestly and fully believed it.” 

One of the most crying sins of Universalism in the 
mouths of its opponents, is its demeralizing tendency. 
If the doctrine has been used for bad purposes in the 
lives of some vicious people, we conceive there is no 
preater indignity offered, than the grace of God which 
leadeth men to repentance, has often received. The 
wickedness of man consists greatly in perverting the 
blessings of heaven to bad purposes. But we are hap- 
py to find in the above instance, as we have noticed in 
similar occurrences before, that the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation, grasped with a view to cover iniquity and 
silence the reproofs of conscience, has disappointed its 
adherer. He could find in it no hiding-place, in which 
he could practice iniquity and be at rest. Besides, our 
opposers will remember that there has been one murder- ° 
er that was not of our faith,—one murderer that believ- 
ed in endless misery,—not so much for himself, as for 
his neighbor, whom he had hurried out of the world in 
his sins, without giving him time for repentance. 


ANECDOTE OF HOWARD. 
The Governor of Upper Alsace, a vain man, and his 
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Countess still vainer, honored Howard with a visit. 
With a very haughty air, the Governor inquired into 
the state of prisons in his government. “the worst in 


all Germany,” said Howard, “particularly in the condi- | 


tion of female prisoners; aad [ recommend your 
Countess to visit them personally, as the best means of 
rectifying abuses in their management.” “I” said she, 
“I go into prisons }” and hurried away with her husband 
so rapidly, Howard said he was seriously afraid she 
would fall down stairs. He nevertheless called after 
her with a loud voice, “Madam, remember that you are 
a woman yourself, and must soon, like the most misera- 
ble female prisoner in a dungeon, inhabit but a small 
space of that earth from which you equally originated.” 
Memoirs. 





ee eee 


Our correspondent-in Canada who sent a few verses 
for the Repository is informed, that notwithstanding 
the letter safely contained the dollar note deposited 
therein, it lost part of the verses, probably by some 
crafty hand, as one end of the sheet appears to have 


been cut off. 
ed 


DIED, in Reading, April 16, Mr. Jonn ALLEN, aged 75. 

In Warner, N. H. April 10, Mrs. Donotuy WorTHLEY, wife 
of Mr. Samuel Worthley, in her 43d year. She was a pious wo- 
man, and died m the faith of God’s universal grace. 

In Shrewsbury, Miss PAuLINA WEBBER, daughter of Mr. Wil- 
diana Webber, in the 26 year of her age. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Whither, pilgrims, are you sailing ? 

Hither turn your wandering bark ; 
For the tempest, loud assailing, 

Bids you seek the heavenly ark, 
Sable is the cloudy curtain, »_ 

Dark the night that closes *round, 
All is danger, all uncertain, _~ 

Whither, pilgrims, are you bound? 


When | launch’d on life’s rough ocean, 
I'd ne pilot me to guide ; 
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Roll’d the waves in rude commotion, 
Boist’rous swell’d the raging tide. 
I'd no compass to direct me, 
Moon nor stars, to give me light 
Ev’ry blast had well-nigh wreck’d me, 
Nought appear’d but endless night! 


Rocks and quicksands thick besetting, 
Higher still the billows rise, 
As my shiv’ring bark’s upsetting, 
Ev’ry hope of safety dies ! 
Wan despair my heart surprises !— 
1 cease the billows more to stem !— 
When, suddenly, a Star arises !— 
°Tis the Star of Bethlehem ! 


Bethlehem’s bright Star appearing 
Darkness flees and light appears; 
No more my bark ’mid storms is veering, 
The winds are still’d and calm’d my fears. 
Tempest, now, no more appall me ; 
Rocks and quicksands disappear; 
I hear my glorious Master call me, 
Biding me suppress each tear. 


Now my bark is safely moored 

In heaven’s broad and spacious bay ; 
The Gospel has my light-house proved, 

Bethlehem’s Star hath led the way. 
Then I'll praise the Star forever,— 

Star that saved my found’ring bark ;— 
Bethlehem’s Star, (to set? no, never !) 

Guides me to the heavenly ark. 

D.S* *#**#p, 


THE WORD ALL. 


Some say that al] must mean th’ elect,— 
The greatest part will God reject ; 
They, destin’d long to endless woe, 
Jehovah’s love shall never know. 


Others affirm that all means all, 
And ev'ry soul receives a call ; 
But yet they use a curious art, 
And say that all means but a part, 


That all means all I do believe ; 

eAll shall the Savior’s grace receive ; 
All shall believe and know the Lord; 
Aud all by him shall be restor’d. 





